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MOBILIZING A UNIVERSITY 


As a community of scholars, equipped to carry on 
instruction and investigation in broad areas of knowl- 
edge, a university is a unique arsenal of democracy. 
It is a source of specialized and highly useful man- 
power, learning, thought, and facilities upon which 
the nation must call urgently in event of emergency. 

Yet, despite the critical importance of the university 
in the national-defense effort, there are no standard 
blueprints by which a campus can be mobilized rapidly 
and effectively. Washington offers none. The vari- 
ous educational associations offer none. There is even 
asurprising paucity of local ground rules. 

So it is that across the country today, colleges and 
universities are largely “playing by ear” as they set 
about to be of maximum service to their communities 
and to the country in time of stress—measurably 
hampered by an exchange of patterns, information, 
and ideas which sputters vertically and virtually peters 
out laterally. 

It is to offer—for whatever it is worth—a recapitu- 
lation of what one university has done to define and 
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activate its role in national defense in 1950-51 that 
this paper has been written. Let it be clearly under- 
stood at the outset that an account of what the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin has done and is doing is not pre- 
sented with any thought that this is an ideal solution 
to the problem of mobilizing a university. But here 
at least is a case history which at the minimum may 
stimulate discussion in an area that needs broad and 
deep study. 

“In today’s world, how can the university best serve 
the people of the state and the nation?”! That was 
the question which motivated a series of special staff 
and faculty conferences at Madison beginning June 
26, 1950, when the Korean War was in its first week. 

One fact became immediately clear: The university’s 
reservoir of defense resources could not be tapped 
with maximum promptness and effectiveness unless 
accurate data about all elements were systematically 
collected, interpreted, and disseminated. 


1 A question that was repeatedly asked at recent Ameri- 
ean College Public Relations Association district meetings 
across the country. 
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Consequently, early in July the UW established an 
ad hoc Defense Resources Committee charged with the 
task of maintaining a continuing inventory of the uni- 
versity’s defense resources. As President E. B. Fred 
told an alumni meeting at the time: “We are not out 
looking for trouble. On the other hand, I assure you 
the University of Wisconsin does not have its head in 
the sand.” 

Broad areas of investigation and planning which 
were to come under the purview of the Defense Re- 


sources Committee were: 

1. Emergency civilian-defense services capable of 
being performed by the university for the community 
and the state in event of actual hostile action in the 


area, 

2, National-defense services which the university is 
uniquely able to perform for the country as a whole 
in the event of a national emergency. 

3. Administrative functions and policies to be put 
into effect on the campus in the event of Federal 
mobilization. 

Under each of these three broad areas it was deemed 
necessary to consider (1) manpower, (2) information 
and intelligence, (3) curricula, plans, training, and 
academic operations, and (4) supplies and financing. 

Implicit in the over-all approach were these pro- 
cedures : 

1. An analysis of experiences in World War II. 

2. A prompt inventory of what the campus has, 
what it needs, and what policies will be necessary to 
implement maximum effective participation by the 
university in the national-defense effort. 

3. Formulation of recommendations regarding uni- 
versity teaching, research, and service functions for 
consideration by Federal bureaus concerned. 

4. Prompt public announcement of the Defense Re- 
sources planning program so as to solicit suggestions 
and support from the university’s various publics. 

A second fact became clear early in July: As the 
university went about assessing its possible contri- 
butions to national defense, close liaison was highly 
desirable with Federal and state defense and educa- 
tional agencies. Consequently, the university moved 
to strengthen its ties with such bodies as the National 
Conference for Mobilization of Education, the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the American Council on Education, the Na- 
tional Research Council, and the State Civil Defense 
Office. 

As a matter of fact, the initiative displayed by the 
University of Wisconsin at this time played a key 
role in the subsequent mobilization planning of Amer- 
iean higher education. Wisconsin’s running start may 
be attributed to the fact that it went into the skirmish 
with better-than-average ammunition. A large fac- 
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ulty committee had just completed an exhaustive study 
of UW functions and policies. , 

A third fact also became clear in July: In the 
rapidly changing mobilization situation, all univer. 
sity personnel—both students and staff—would need 
a maximum amount of personal advice and assistance. 

Therefore, the university established a Selective 
Service Office to help those who might need guidance 
with respect to selective-service regulations. The unj. 
versity revised campus selective-service procedures tp 
conform with current Federal and state regulations. 
Faculty members were advised that each case would 
be carefully considered individually where requests 
were made for aid in securing deferment from the 
draft or in securing postponement of recall to active 
service. Senior faculty members were assured they 
would be granted full military leaves. Students were 
advised that those who were not presently called to 
serve in the Armed Forces “will fulfill their duty 
through hard and intelligent work here on the cam. 
pus.” Students were further advised that those who 
must leave school for military service would get either 
fee refunds or full academic credit. 

As an inevitable outgrowth of the Korean War. 
certain shifts in emphasis developed on the campus 
by September: 

1. The three Reserve Officers Training Corps ex- 
panded their programs, despite emergency losses in 
staff. 

2. Work in the field of Asiatic studies was strength. 
ened, 

3. Both resident teaching and extension work par- 
took of a renewed emphasis on the privileges and 
obligations inherent in the American way of life. 

4. Certain aspects of the research program wer 
modified. 

5. The system of keeping student records was 
tightened. 

To his annual address to the faculty in October, 
President Fred gave a distinctly “no business as 
usual” slant. Said he: 


This is no time for routine performance. We of thi 
university faculty must be alert to every international 
development. We must keep abreast of the inescapable 
obligations, responsibilities, dangers, and opportunities 
which world events have brought to us as a group and as 
individuals. A university campus is not a shelter; it ir 
an outpost. 

Our immediate objectives, as I see them, are at least 
three: 

1. To respond quickly and effectively to emergency 
calls from the Federal and state governments. 

2. To assist the people of the state in becoming a‘ 
justed to prolonged existence in an economy which 3s 
neither ‘‘total war’’ nor ‘‘total peace.’’ 
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3, To join the campaign of truth calculated to spread 
the American story abroad. 

As we strive to reach these emergency objectives, there 
js no place for the leisurely pace. The University of 
Wisconsin must today operate at optimum efficiency. 


His main thesis was not presented without this word 
of caution, however: 

By thus emphasizing our emergency obligations, I do 
not mean to imply that the university’s total contribu- 
tion to national security and national defense consists in 
cessing over our resources to strictly military purposes. 
On the contrary, education best serves both democracy 
and national security in the long pull by consistently 
siming true to its ecntral purpose—that of developing 
excellent citizens. There is no superior national defense.2 

America’s real secret weapon is its legions of freedom- 
loving, truth-seeking men and women. In their develop- 
ment, every college campus is a priceless Los Alamos. 


By mid-October, tentative returns from the Defense 
Resources Inventory began to come in. They ran to 
such items as this: 

The military capacity of UW residence halls is 
3,730. 

The military capacity of the Wisconsin Union is 
9600 plates per meal. 

There are 642 reservists on the UW staff.* 

The declaration of a national emergency by Presi- 
dent Truman in December precipitated stepped-up 
wiversity planning and action. At a special meeting 
of departmental chairmen such questions as these were 
thrown into the hopper: 

Teaching.—1. Should not each department re-eval- 
uate present course offerings with an eye to dropping 
for the duration those which cannot be justified in the 
light of decreased enrollments or shrinking staff? 2. 
Should not the university accelerate its schedule so as 
to push as many students as far as possible as fast 
as possible? 3. Should not the university engage in 
joint planning with the several branches of the Armed 
Forees concerning the development of special training 
programs which Wisconsin is in an advantageous posi- 
tion to offer by way of personnel, physical plant, in- 
structional equipment, and geographical location? 

Research.—1. How can the university develop closer 
liaison with Federal agencies? 2. Should the UW 
bank the fires on some projects and start others? 3. 
Should the UW block out major areas of investigation 
which will tend to hold its staff together in the face 
of calls from high-priority projects at other sites? 


2“The proper education of all people of the United 
States is our best and most effective national defense 
against the enemies of our way of life at home and 
ebroad.’’—Walter D. Cocking. The School Executive, 
February, 1948, p. 5. 

2As of October 1. Eleven of these men have since 
been ealled to service, all from the junior staff. Three 
senior faculty recalls are pending. 
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4, Should not the UW seek out those many small yet 
important projects for which Federal funds are avail- 
able? 

Public Service—1. Should the university examine 
the needs of the public for accelerated adult-education 
programs and move into those areas where it is best 
qualified to function? 2. Should the UW render a 
special counseling service to the secondary-school pu- 
pils of the state? 3. How best can the university aid 
the state civil-defense program? 

Campus Community Welfare.—Should not the uni- 
versity double-check its student personnel and welfare 
services with an eye to the peculiar problems facing 
undergraduates today? 

As President Fred told the departmental chairmen: 


I can see no other proper course than for us of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin to take the national emergency proc- 
lamation as a signal so to direct our work that, while we 
continue to carry on our unique and essential function of 
providing learning for the future, we shall at the same 
time render maximum service to the state and nation now. 

I do not propose that we simply wait for Washington 
to tell us what to do. The situation is sufficiently clear 
and the needs are written in large enough type on the 
wall so that we can move ahead with what we know must 
be done. 


Appropriate faculty committees are now formu- 
lating answers to the questions posed above. Mean- 
while, these developments were shaping up, as of 
February 1: 

1. The office of the vice-president of academic affairs 
has been designated as a clearing-house for cross- 
school planning. ; 

2. This office will issue to department heads a con- 
fidential UW Defense Bulletin, a periodie report on 
the role of the University of Wisconsin in the national- 
defense effort.* 

3. Liaison with state and Federal defense personnel 
is being strengthened daily. 

4. The office of student personnel services will offer 
a series of orientation conferences for men students 
on slective-service regulations and on military life. 

5. The Law School will develop a unique course on 
military justice. 

6. Various committees are formulating special 
teaching, research, and service projects. 

7. University publics are being kept informed of 
progress through appropriate media. 

8. Anticipated enrollment decreases are being 
sharply reflected in future budget planning. 


4‘*The strength, the character, and the autonomy of a 
college or a university grow in the measure that all mem- 
bers of the university family are fully informed.’’—Ed- 
ward K. Graham, ‘‘ National Security and Freedom in 
Higher Education,’’ address delivered at the summer 
meeting of the Department of Higher Education, NEA, 
St. Louis, Mo., July 3, 1950 (pamphlet). 
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9. Mathematics and foreign-language departments 
are offering two-semesters-in-one courses. 

10. U. S. Office of Education questionnaires are be- 
ing filled out with dispatch. 

11. New, more liberal withdrawal-eredit regulations 
for enlistees and draftees have been promulgated. 

12. Prospective draftees who wish to defer required 
subjects in order to take subjects which may be of 
greater significance for their military service are being 
allowed to do so. 

13. A special “free advice” night for high-school 
seniors was staged in Milwaukee on a trial basis. 

14. Changing Department of Defense policies are 
being disseminated to undergraduates by means of 
flash communiques to advisers. 

15. The Russian department will offer an MA degree 
for the first time. 

16. The Extension Division will serve as the adult- 
education arm of the State Civil Defense Office. 

17. The dean of men is working closely with fra- 
ternity actives and alumni on the problem of keep- 
ing chapters solvent. 

18. Students are running successful “Blood for 
Korea” drives. 

19. The president of the university and the gov- 
ernor of the state are organizing a top-level conference 
on Wisconsin’s role in national defense. 

20. An accelerated summer session is in the plan- 
ning stage. 

21. A campus civil-defense committee has been ap- 
pointed; it will work with comparable city and state 
groups. 

This is not to say that the University of Wisconsin 
in the fall and winter of 1950-51 has become more 
of a camp than a campus. On the contrary, within 
the limits of the international situation, the university 
has moved to buttress its fundamental functions and 
policies. For example, on a campus already long 
famous for its liberality in thought and deed, stu- 
dents, professors, and Regents co-operated in Decem- 
ber to create a University Committee on Human 
Rights which will “work toward elimination of racial 
and religious discrimination against members of the 
university community.” 

For another example, Governor Walter Kohler, in 
his biennial budget message to the State Legislature 
on January 31, recommended immediate cost-of-living 
wage and salary adjustments for university staff and 
faculty members. 

In a sense, this is democratic mobilization of the 
highest sort. 

Out of the experience of “creeping mobilization” on 
a typical state-university campus during the past six 
months, it would seem valid to draw the following con- 
clusions : 
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First, that American higher education must nor, 
again be caught—as it was in June, 1950—witho, 
any decent stand-by mobilization plans of its own aj 
without any clear channels for communicating j, 
evolving ideas to Federal defense agencies, Perhap, 
the current emergency may be said to have alresg, 
brought forth a valuable fruit; namely, a new level i 
collaboration among academic institutions and agg. 
ciations, on the one hand, and a new level of ey. 
cational influence in Washington. 

Second, that normal intra-university organizatip, 
must be supplemented by special committees, charg; 
with customary mobilization tasks. : 

Third, that a university must constantly be preparsj 
to resist exterior pressure to consider teaching, othe 
than that directed toward preparation explicitly {p; 
the Armed Forces, as a luxury of minor importane 
during an extended emergency, and exterior pressuy 
to concentrate on applied research at the expense ¢ 
fundamental research. On the other hand, a univer. 
sity must be prepared to resist internal pressure tj 
invent “pebble-picking” teaching and research projects 
which immobilize large numbers of otherwise usefy 
personnel. 

Fourth, that university-mobilization plans and x. 
tions conducted under a veil of secrecy miss a dramati: 
opportunity to solidify staff morale and to build public 
interest and support.® 

Fifth, that a college-mobilization program which i: 
not oriented to the individual student is not oriented 
at all. 

Sixth, that the balancing of long-range and imme 
diate needs is the present and continuing challenge ty 
higher education.® 

Seventh, that there is no evidence that the Arme 
Forces are quietly embarking on a planned scheme ti 
take over the colleges and universities through a wel: 
organized and directed program of “infiltration.” 4s 
a matter of fact, the Armed Forces may be mor 

justly accused of failing to appreciate fully the uniqu 
capabilities of higher education. 

Eighth, that to function with maximum effectiveness, 
any university-mobilization program should be indig:- 


5 **This is a time in which the general public needs the 
accurate and judicious conclusions which the scholar * 
equipped to give, and the scholar needs the understandinz 
and support which he must get from the general publi’ 
if he is to go on being a scholar.’’—Elmer Davis. [i 
American Scholar, Winter, 1950-51, pp. 9-18. 

6 ‘**We must develop and conserve our total resources 
for a struggle which threatens to last for decades.’’—Ei: 
mund E. Day, ‘‘The Long-Range Role of Higher Educ: 
tion,’’ address before American Council on Educatiol, 
October, 1950 (unpublished). 

7 For a contrary view, see 80-page report on ‘‘Mil: 
tarism in Education,’’ released by the National Counc: 
against Conscription. For a like view, see M. Rober 
Allen. ScHoot AND Society, August 19, 1950, pp. 11s 
116. 
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nous. It must be as at home in the academic atmos- 
phere in general as a sophomore or a dean, and it must 
he native to the soil of each individual campus. 

Finally, that in time of stress as at no other time, 
the quality of its men makes the quality of a univer- 
sity. You may have your facilities, you may create 
committees, and you may find and spend money; yet 


| Shorter Papers. 
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you will add nothing but one more buck private to 
the ranks of universities unless you are equipped with 
at least a few professors, administrators, and students 
who are leaders. When leaders come together on a 
eampus today, the population of the whole country 
may share in the higher energy which they awaken.* 


8 J. Berge. Badger Report (University of Wisconsin, 
February, 1951), p. 3. 





“PROGRESS” AND THE DEMISE OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Wiui1am H. FISHER 


University of Arizona 


Ir requires no acute knowledge of the research 
studies of the subject to grasp the point that the 
teachers college, a significant American educational 
phenomenon, is in danger of passing into oblivion. 
It is true that in some states the educational stand- 
ards of teachers colleges have been raised with no 
accompanying demand that such institutions be abol- 


‘ished. This is to the credit of those states. 


Elsewhere the trend in thinking, as it has been 
expressed in practical form, seems to be one of for- 


) getting as rapidly as possible that the teachers col- 


lege has been and can be a vital force in a demo- 
cratic society. Of course, it must be said that the 
pressure from what is frequently referred to as the 
“public” has been great. This “public,” for all its 
proclaimed faith in fundamental education, shows 


evidence of looking with condescension upon institu- 


tions of higher learning that have been exclusively 
devoted to the cause of educating teachers. 

In these schools the temptation has, therefore, been 
great to forget the teacher-education program as the 


} number-one job. There has been a substitution of 


certain “really big projects,” such as developing a 
grandiose program of commercialized varsity athletics. 
This is the more obvious phase of this wonderful new 
“progress.” A concomitant development has been re- 
flected in greatly expanded curricula and physical 
facilities designed to convert one-time teachers col- 
leges into what are known as “state colleges” or mem- 
bers of a given commonwealth’s university system. 

It must be granted that cogent arguments can be 
mobilized in support of the trend. Among them are: 
1, The teachers colleges have, after all, been in exist- 
ence for some time. With the tremendous increase in 
college enrollments it was only natural that, among 
others, financial considerations should lead to a de- 
mand that there be an expansion of the existing in- 


stitutions rather than the creation of new ones. 2. 
One-time teachers colleges could broaden the base of 
their curricula to include pre-engineering, pre-dental 
and medical, and other types of preprofessional 
courses. Students who so enrolled could subsequently 
transfer to the professional colleges of the state uni- 
versity. 3. In the minds of certain thinkers in the 
field of the education of teachers there has been the 
belief that there necessarily exists a close relation- 
ship between a liberal-arts program and the curricu- 
lum of teacher preparation. 

The last point has positive validity. In fact, the 
normal schools of old, with their stress upon peda- 
gogy and methodology of teaching, as these were un- 
related to liberal-arts offerings, were not adequate in 
meeting the purposes for which they were established. 
It is today widely acecepted that a broad background 
of liberal (or general) education is a prime requisite 
of the successful teacher at any grade level. 

Thus, it should be emphasized that those colleges 
which have been and are devoted primarily to the 
education of teachers, and yet at the same time grant 
B.A. degrees in fields related to education, are doing 
no violence to the program of preparing teachers. 
Quite the contrary. It is, however, the contention of 
the writer that serious harm has been done the cause 
of preparing teachers in those teachers colleges where 
the base of the physical plant and the curricular offer- 
ings has been so broadened that “professional” degrees 
are offered in business administration, journalism, 
agriculture, and a host of other areas which were once 
the reserve of the various colleges of the state uni- 
versity. 

One need not look far to find reasons for making 
so blunt a statement as the foregoing. These reasons 
may be roughly grouped under three headings: 1. 
There tends to be a dichotomy in the thinking of sub- 
ject-matter specialists and so-called educationists in 
our higher institutions. 2. The publicity-wise type of 
educational program—with the emphasis on large en- 
rollments, varsity athletics, marching bands, fraterni- 
ties and sororities, ete.—procures newspaper headlines 
without parallel gains in the curriculum of teacher 
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education. 3. There is no adequate substitute for a 
curriculum and a staff whose primary purpose is 
understood to be that of preparing teachers. 

Under Number 1 above: Much as one might hope 
for the elimination of conflict between the education- 
ists and the noneducationists, it is absurd to assume 
that there is no conflict. Granted that no statistical 
studies are readily available, any teacher who is con- 
nected in these times with a college or university must 
know that there are countless specialists teaching in 
our degree-granting institutions who assume that all 
a teacher must have in order to be successful is a 
thorough grounding in the subject which he has been 
appointed to teach. This belief exists today even in 
many teacher-education schools, and it is even more 
widespread in liberal-arts colleges or on the campuses 
of our larger universities. 

Thus, staff members in education have a job to do 
in attempting to convince noneducationists that there 
is no inherent conflict between education and other 
areas. The educationist will likewise, in many in- 
stances, have to defend the point that he is working 
in a field which may be legitimately referred to as 
one of the “disciplines.” It is probable that the larger 


the institution, the more comprehensive its curricular 
offerings, and the wider its opportunities for develop- 
ing majors in various professional fields, the less will 
be the emphasis upon the education and preparing of 


teachers for our common schools. This is a fact of 
which even some one-time educationists today seem to 
be proud, almost as though they were running away 
from a dark past. 

Number 2, above, is closely related to Number 1: 
In short, great physical facilities and widely expanded 
curricular offerings, with the various majors, seem to 
parallel the effort to please the nebulous “public” in 
certain other ways. This “public” is one which, for 
example, wants winning football teams; and if these 
teams can tackle the giants who were once out of their 
class, so much the better. They may deny it over 
and over again, but the evidence is rather convincing 
that many a college president seriously believes that 
varsity football on a grandiose seale is an extremely 
important educational enterprise. And is this atti- 
tude only a matter of going along with what the 
“public” demands? If so, it appears that the public 
wants varsity athletics frequently at the expense of a 
more adequate educational program rather than as 
a part of one. 

The same sort of reasoning with respect to large- 
scale intercollegiate athletics relates to marching 
bands, fraternities and sororities, and heavy enroll- 
ments with the attendant lowering of educational 
standards. The numbers go up, there is no doubt of 
that—the number of headlines goes up, and the num- 
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ber of band uniforms increases. And while it must 
in all fairness be said that there may be a legitimate 
place for such developments, the fact is that the trenq 
in certain areas is going beyond the bounds of reason. 
Such is the case, that is, if the preparation of teach. 
ers is more important qualitatively than are other 
aspects of college life in the quantitative sense. [p. 
deed, one could find instances of colleges competing 
more strenuously for record enrollments than in the 
interests of the maximum development of a teacher. 
education curriculum. 

The positive reason for opposing the trend away 
from colleges primarily devoted to the preparation of 
teachers is stated in point Number 3, above: It js 
true, generally speaking, that college enrollments have 
grown apace during the past few years, so that teach- 
ers colleges have had to broaden their programs 
whether or not they have wanted to. But some have 
assiduously retained the objective of educating teach- 
ers while others seem to have been only too glad to dis. 
card it. Where the perspective has been maintained, 
there have been needed readjustments, but these have 
taken place without “throwing out the baby with the 
bath.” 

Such schools, along with those which have never 
acquiesced in the face of pressures from publicity- 
wise sources, are now in a position to go ahead with 
the fundamental programs for which they have been 
noted. The reason that their position is an enviable 
one is that they stand as the perpetuators of a long 
and noble tradition of preparing teachers, a tradition 
of which they are apparently proud. Thus, even 
though their expansion may have been marked with 
the addition to their staffs of many subject-matter 
specialists, such new staff is more readily oriented to 
a program established for the preparation of public. 
school teachers. 

This does not mean (and the point needs to be 
stressed) that there is a dichotomy between teaching 
subject matter in various disciplines and teaching edu- 
eation courses. It does, however, most emphatically 
mean that on a campus where it is well understood 
that the preparation of teachers is the major goal of 
the college there exists a great opportunity to promote 
those conditions which lead to the harmonious work- 
ing together of the whole faculty. Many a nonedu- 
eationist has joined the staff of a teachers college, per- 
haps against his will, simply because that was where 
he received the best offer from the standpoint of 
salary considerations. But he has stayed to gain & 
profound appreciation of the great work in which he 
is involved in the education of those who will teach 
the nation’s young people. 

Thus, in the final analysis, it must be stated that 
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change does not necessarily represent progress. And 
whereas countless universities and liberal-arts colleges 
are doing an excellent job of educating prospective 
teachers, it is to be hoped that existing teachers col- 
leges will continue to press forward toward the 
achievement of their meaningful tasks. Such institu- 
tions, which have refused to fall victim to the tempta- 
tion to become another “university” and all that goes 
with the term, deserve a great deal of credit. Horace 
Mann, Henry Barnard, and other leaders in the strug- 
gle to achieve for young America what it deserves in 
the way of a fundamentally constructive education 
long ago appreciated the need of schools devoted to 
equipping their students with all that is best in the 
preparation of teachers. 


Reborts. .. 
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Actually, the need is as great today as it has been 
during past epochs. And while it must be granted 
that no type of college has a monopoly upon the most 
effective program for preparing teachers, it may be 
concluded that if the teachers colleges of this nation 
are forced to change their basic functions the nation 
will have lost an important aspect of its heritage. 
Those teachers colleges which have performed their 
tasks and met their responsibilities can change or 
modify their curricula without giving way before the 
tide that threatens to engulf them. This nation needs 
good teachers as it has never before needed them, and 
it continues to need the kind of colleges that have con- 
tributed in singular fashion to the education of good 
teachers. 





THE COMMUNITY AS A LABORATORY 
IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


MARGUERITE J. FISHER 


Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship 
and Public Affairs, Syracuse University 


GENERAL education has developed as a reaction 
against the narrow confines of departmentalized sub- 
ject material. It has sought breadth through the in- 
tegration of related academic fields and the utilization 
of materials and methods intended to provide a more 
nearly complete understanding of the subject under 
consideration. 

In the social sciences such integration may be 
achieved not only through reading assignments and 
classroom techniques, but through the so-called lab- 
oratory method of community participation. For too 
long it has been taken for granted that the will to 
participate in community affairs would follow auto- 
matically from knowledge gained from books or class- 
room lectures and discussions. College educators, in 
particular, have lost sight of the fact that citizen par- 
ticipation is often emotionally motivated, and such 
motivation is more likely to be developed through ac- 
tual experience than through secondhand contacts in 
the classroom or in reading materials. Educational 
experts have been telling us for many years that the 
most effective way to learn is by “doing,” and the 
natural sciences have based their teaching techniques 
on this principle. Such laboratory methods, however, 
are not generally utilized in college training in citizen- 
ship. Instead, students are too often bombarded by 
preachments and exhortations which fall on sterile 
soil because of the failure to inculcate a drive to action 
through genuine experience. 

In an undergraduate course designed for junior and 


senior students in the Maxwell School of Citizenship 
and Publie Affairs at Syracuse University, an effort 
has been made to provide such practical citizenship 
experience and to help the student span the gap be- 
tween the printed word and reality. In addition to 
readings and lectures, during the year the students 
take part in a series of laboratory experiences in as 
many fields of community participation as are feasible. 

The first series of projects is designed to furnish 
firsthand insight and experience in political-party ac- 
tivities. Each student is required to do twelve hours 
of actual political-party work during the October 
campaign. After choosing the party in which he 
wishes to work, the student is turned over to a local 
party official, usually an election-district committee- 
man or committeewoman. These party officials are 
informed about the purpose of the project and are 
willing to use the students as their assistants. The 
twelve hours of work must be divided roughly as fol- 
lows: six hours at the polls on registration days and 
on election day, three hours of canvassing or “door- 
bell ringing” in the election districts, and three hours 
at party headquarters. 

The tasks assigned to the students are left to the 
discretion of the party officials, with the stipulation 
that this is not to be “made-work,” but genuine party 
activity. For example, on registration and election 
days the students sit in the polling places, checking 
off on master lists the names of party members as 
they come in to vote. Some students call recalcitrant 
citizens on the telephone, reminding them that they 
have not voted; others pass out leaflets and campaign 
materials outside the polling place. In some eases the 
students have driven cars to transport voters to and 
from the polls. 

In house-to-house canvassing the students are often 
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as successful as the more seasoned party workers. 


The apprentice canvassers meet in advance with a 


party official who coaches them in the accepted tech- 


niques. At party headquarters, the students make 
their appearance at times when the local officials have 
requested their assistance. They are assigned to vari- 
ous useful tasks which include answering telephones, 
delivering messages, running errands, addressing en- 
velopes, serving as receptionists, and demonstrating 
the voting machines. 

As a second project in their training in practical 
politics, the students are required to attend and report 
on four campaign meetings or political rallies, not 
more than two of which may be in one party. In 
their written reports on these meetings the students 
evaluate the political speeches and campaign argu- 
ments. Since Syracuse is a large city, there is at 
least one major rally staged by each party during the 
campaign, at which time some celebrity such as a 
gubernatorial or senatorial candidate makes his ap- 
pearance. Through their attendance at these rallies 
the students have the opportunity not only to meet 
and study campaign personalities, but to recognize 
and analyze various types of political appeals and 
propaganda. 

In a third series of projects the students undertake 
some citizen participation in governmental adminis- 
tration in the local community. The projects here 
have varied from year to year, depending on the pol- 
icies emphasized in the various city and county agen- 
cies. In a recent project the students undertook for 
the benefit of the local recreation department a survey 
of the leisure-time activities of some 150 representa- 
tive citizens. The survey covered such matters as the 
activities most frequently engaged in during leisure 
time and the kinds of recreation in which the indi- 
vidual would most like to participate if the oppor- 
tunity were available. The results of the survey were 
then used by the local government as a basis in eval- 
uating its recreation facilities. 

The fourth series of projects brings the students 
into contact with civie organizations in the local com- 
munity. The American Legion, the Kiwanis Club, 
and other groups have proved co-operative in giving 
the students genuine experience in civic activity. This 
year the League of Women Voters found useful work 
for the students in connection with its statewide cam- 
paign for a law for permanent registration of voters. 
The League decided to make a study of nonvoters in 
order to secure evidence to present to the state legis- 
lature when its permanent registration law was intro- 
duced. It was anticipated that interviews with non- 
voters would reveal that most of the reasons for 
failure to vote would be eliminated under the perma- 
nent registration system advocated by the League. 
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Throughout New York State, League members inter. 
viewed thousands of nonvoters after the registration 
period was over. In Syracuse the students carried 
the burden of this task, interviewing over 400 nop. 
voters whom they found through a door-to-door ean. 
vass. The evidence turned up by the students bore 
out the League’s expectations and will be used in sup. 
port of the League’s permanent registration law when 
it is introduced in the state legislature. 

A fifth series of projects introduces the students to 
the manifold activities carried on by the social-wel- 
fare agencies of the local community. The students 
are sent, in small groups, to the agencies providing 
services for children, sick or disabled persons, and 
the mentally ill, or to those agencies operating in the 
fields of family welfare, housing, recreation, or health 
Most of these agencies have numerous 
volunteer jobs. Their needs generally outnumber the 
volunteers available. These needs are as varied as 
the personalities and backgrounds of the students, and 
for everyone there is some kind of volunteer work 
which holds a special interest and in which the indi- 
vidual can use his abilities in a way that will benefit 
the community. Recently, one group of students 
helped in the program of a community recreation cen- 
ter; another group taught classes in the juvenile de- 
tention home; still another group organized leisure- 
time activities for the aged at the county home. 

Through these volunteer activities not only do the 
students gain the benefits of actual citizen participa- 
tion, but, in addition, they obtain a firsthand insight 
into the social problems and human needs in the local 
community. Furthermore, they become acquainted 
with the various agencies and groups which are trying 
to meet these needs. Knowledge gained in this way 
is far more meaningful than a description of social- 
welfare agencies encountered on the written page or 
even in the instructor’s lecture. 

The various kinds of projects described above rep- 
resent an attempt to furnish laboratory experience in 
activities commonly involved in citizen participation 
in community life. The citizen today, in a society 
dominated by vast and impersonal forces, is faced 
with a prodigious task. He may be so bewildered by 
the complex world in which he lives that he will be 
tempted to stand by helplessly, accepting the kind of 
a society that fate imposes, rather than feeling an in- 
dividual responsibility to do something about that so- 
ciety. The best way to combat such a fatalistic at 
titude and to furnish an emotional incentive to action 
is to provide laboratory experience in civic participa- 
tion as part of the educational process. As Lord 
Moulton once pointed out in an address delivered be- 
fore the Author’s Club in London: “I wish I knew 
how to induce volunteers to appreciate the significant 
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role they play in furnishing vitality to democratic 
enterprise. They are to democracy what circulation of 
the blood is to the organism. They keep democracy 
alive. They epitomize freedom and are to our society 


Events ae tae 
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what the Bill of Rights is to the Constitution which 
governs us.”* 


1 Quoted by B. Amidon in The Survey, March, 1949, 
p. 138 





FROM THE OTHER SIDE OF THE STREET 

Tue academic fraternity must have derived a great 
deal of satisfaction to hear of the beating of breasts 
and the publie confessions by their colleagues on the 
other side of the street, which has sometimes been 
described as the widest in the world. Had the eriti- 
cisms of the institutions for the preparation of teach- 
ers come from the usual quarter, they would have 
been brushed off as emanations of academic snobbery 
which refuses to recognize the peculiar functions and 
tasks of these institutions. But the attacks at the 
recent Atlantie City meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education came from 
within the fold, and the time was long overdue for 
them. There was, however, something missing in the 
criticisms and confessions—a failure to admit how, in 
many states, colleges for teacher education have 
jockeyed for power and influence by seeking to in- 
crease the time and the number of subjects needed 
for the certification of teachers. 

Certainly the situation in teacher education is 
“chaotic” as Finis E. Engleman, Commissioner of Edu- 
eation for Connecticut, charged. It is chaotic because 
the functions of the colleges for the preparation of 
teachers have not been clarified or, when clarified, as 
they were in the report of the survey conducted 30 
years ago by W. S. Learned and William C. Bagley, 
the reeommendations were ignored, and have been the 
less pointed recommendations of studies made in the 
interval that has elapsed since then. Normal schools 
were inflated to teachers colleges, and teachers colleges 
inflated themselves “urther by dropping their char- 
acteristic title as though ashamed of the task that 
they had undertaken. 

It would be folly to deny that, of all types of pro- 
fessional preparation, that of future teachers is the 
most difficult. In other professions there exists recog- 
nized content, but the content for the preparation of 
teachers includes liberal, professional, and practical 
training, and this tripartite division has not yet been 
successfully integrated or relevantly related to actual 
practice in the schools and classrooms. Nor, on the 
whole, have the national or regional postgraduate in- 
stitutions served as appropriate models to follow for 
the initial preparation of future teachers. 

While other charges that concern the quality of 
personnel may be justified, the weaknesses of colleges 
for the education of teachers will not be eliminated 


by accreditation, unless some measures can be devised 
other than those of the usual quantitative type. The 
number of Ph.D.’s on the faculty, the number of 
books in the library, the income or size of endowment 
do not make an institution; the spirit and quality can 
best be measured by the products, and they are too 
intangible to furnish the bases of accreditation. If 
the discussions at Atlantic City stimulate each insti- 
tution to examine itself honestly and sincerely, better 
results can Le looked for in the future than are to be 
expected from still another survey.—I. L. K. 


FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 
AVAILABLE UPON EARLY 
APPLICATION 


Many scholarships and fellowships in various 
fields are available across the country. Some are con- 
tinuations of funds long established for this purpose; 
some, which will be reported in a later number of 
ScnHoo. anp Society, have recently been established. 
In both eategories-will be found offers limited by local 
or regional restrictions and those without restrictions. 

The Helen Putnam Fellowship for advanced re- 
search in genetics or mental health, open to women 
who have the doctorate, is offered by Radcliffe College 
(Cambridge 38, Mass.) for the academic year 1951- 
52 and carries a stipend of $2,800 a year, with the 
possibility of renewal. Persons interested should 
send applications to the secretary of the Graduate 
School, from whom forms may be obtained, not later 
than April 1. 

Kent (Ohio) State University has available 50 
four-year scholarships for outstanding graduates of 
high schools of the state which exempt the holder 
from payment of the registration fee of $30.00 a 
quarter. Application must be made before April 1. 
Forms and information regarding requirements may 
be obtained by writing to H. W. Hudson, chairman, 
Scholarship Committee. 

Under a grant by the Westinghouse Educational 
Foundation 50 high-school and preparatory-school 
teachers of science will be enabled to study in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology for six weeks, 
beginning July 2. Applications should be sent to 


Francis W. Sears, chairman of the institute’s Sum- 
mer Program for Science Teachers Committee, by 
April 1. 

Two scholarships in audio-visual education have 
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been awarded to New York University by the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. The university 
is one of 26 institutions across the country to be 
chosen from among more than 100 applicants and the 
only one in New York State in which the scholar- 
ships are available. Applicants for the two scholar- 
ships, who must be under 35 years of age and have 
at least the bachelor’s degree, may write to Charles 
Siepmann, chairman of the university’s department of 
communications in education, before April 15. 

The 20th Kate Neal Kinley Memorial Fellowship 
in Fine Arts, providing $1,000 for a year of advanced 
study of fine arts in this country or abroad, is being 
offered to graduates of the College of Fine and Ap- 
plied Arts, University of Illinois, and of similar in- 
stitutions of equal educational standing whose prin- 
cipal studies have been music, art, or architecture. 
Application forms are available from Rexford New- 
comb, dean of the university’s College of Fine and 
Applied Arts. The competition closes on May 15. 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION, ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 

KENNETH HOLLAND, in his first annual report as 
president of the Institute of International Education, 
announced a spectacular growth in the number of per- 
sons participating this year in institute exchange pro- 
grams. The number, 3,344, is an increase of more 
than 1,000 persons over 1949. There is, according to 
Mr. Holland, a strong desire of people to achieve 
closer understanding between nations and a wide- 
spread recognition of the importance of developing 
citizens with an “international perspective.” He 
cautioned, however, that 

This is not to state that every exchange of persons 
achieves its basic purpose and produces no bigotry and 
reinforces no prejudice. This is simply to say that the 
world needs each and every individual who has been ex- 
posed to and acquired this international perspective. 


Of the 3,344 persons participating in the programs 
of the institute 2,601 are foreign citizens from 66 
countries of the world, with the greatest number from 
Germany, Japan, and France; 743 are Americans 
studying abroad, of whom 577 hold Fulbright scholar- 
ships. The greatest numbers of Americans are study- 
ing in France, the United Kingdom, and Italy. The 
major factor in the increase indicated is the expand- 
ing U. S. government programs bringing persons from 
Germany, Japan, and Austria. There has been a 
reduction in the number of Latin-American students, 
and no students have come from Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary for the first time in many years. To meet 
the rapidly growing interest on the part of African 
students in United States Colleges an African division 
was established in the institute in July, 1950. 
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The 1951 Annual Report may be obtained from the 
Institute of International Education, 2 West 45th St. 
New York 19; the price is 35 cents a copy. 


A REORGANIZATION OF INSTRUCTION 
IN WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
A MAJOR academic change in which the faculties of 
the arts and sciences in the Graduate School and the 
three undergraduate colleges of Western Reserye 
University (Cleveland 6) will be “amalgamated” has 
been announced by John §S. Millis, president. The 
plan, which will affect about 4,000 students, is ex. 
pected “to afford full intellectual advantages and ye. 
sources of a major university on the undergraduate 
level, yet retain the educational advantages of a smal] 
liberal-arts college.” Students will thus be provided 
with greater educational opportunities through in. 
creased contacts with the total departmental faculty 
rather than with a particular school’s limited staff, 
The faculty of arts and sciences of the university 
will now include all present, qualified members of the 
staffs of the undergraduate colleges—Adelbert, Flora 
Stone Mather, and the School of Arts and Sciences of 
Cleveland College—and the Graduate School. De- 
partment chairmen are to be appointed on a year-to- 
year basis in the arts and sciences and will be respon- 
sible for the administration of these departments. 
policies will be considered and decided by vote of all 
full professors in the department. Under the plan 
unnecessary duplication of courses will be avoided 
and standardization of courses in the undergraduate 
units will be achieved. 






















SOUTHEAST ASIA PROGRAM AT 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY has received a grant of $325, 
000 from the Rockefeller Foundation to support a 
broadened program of Southeast Asia studies aimed 
at greater understanding of the peoples of Thailand, 
Burma, Indo-China, Malaya, Indonesia, and the 
Philippines. According to Cornelis W. de Kiewiet, 
formerly acting president, the five-year grant will per- 
mit the university to expand its present resources into 
a rounded program of studies dealing with the his- 
tory, languages, cultures, and contemporary economit, 
political, and social problems of the area. A greater 
knowledge and understanding of the countries of 
Southeast Asia are needed in view of the culturil 
revolution and the political and economic potential: 
ties of this strategically located tropical region. 

The program will provide “area and language’ 
training for carefully selected graduate students 
working at the same time toward higher degrees i 
one of the recognized fields of the social sciences 
humanities, or natural sciences. Students will be ¢ 
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pected to complete their training through actual re- 
search experience in the field. The program will be 
directed by Lauriston Sharp, professor of anthropol- 
ogy, with Edwin P. Reubens, assistant professor of 
economies, as associate director. It will be centered 
in the department of Far Eastern studies of which 
Knight Biggerstaff, professor of Chinese history, is 
chairman. A number of graduate fellowships will be 
offered by the university each year to encourage prom- 
ising students who wish to work under the Southeast 
Asia program. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY ESTAB- 
LISHES AN AFRICAN INSTITUTE 


An Institute on Contemporary Africa, financed 
through a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, will be established at Northwestern Uni- 
versity as part of the 1951 centennial summer session. 
The new study program, from June 23 to August 4, 
will be conducted on the university’s campus by spe- 
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cialists from this country and England and will be 
under the direction of H. J. Herskovits, chairman of 
the university’s department of anthropology. The 
institute will be the first fully organized college cur- 
riculum on present-day Africa in the United States. 

The courses, open to qualified social-science stu- 
dents, will cover Africa’s political problems, cultural 
traditions, recent history, language problems, religious 
and educational programs, and art. According to Dr. 
Herskovits, “The purpose of the institute will be to 
develop a corps of specialists qualified to interpret 
contemporary Africa in its various aspects to the 
American government and people.” 

The faculty will include Kenneth L. Little, Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh; Harry Rudin, Yale University; 
Joseph Greenberg and Paul Wingert, Columbia Uni- 
versity; and Lyndon Harries, School of Oriental and 
African Studies, London. <A seminar will be offered 
before which other specialists will diseuss current 
problems in their field, with discussions led by Dr. 
Herskovits. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending March 5: 4. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


James S. Guernsey, whose appointment as principal, 
Tower Hill School (Wilmington, Del.), was reported 
in ScHoot AND Society, April 19, 1941, and who re- 

signed in 1950, has been appointed headmaster of a 
_ new school for boys, the Louisville Country Day School 
(St. Matthews, Ky.). The Reverend W. Brooke Stab- 
ler, formerly headmaster, Cranbrook School (Bloom- 
‘field Hills, Mich.), sueceeded Mr. Guernsey in the 
-summer of 1950. 


Dexter K. Strong, headmaster, Pomfret (Conn.) 
School, has been elected headmaster, Lakeside School 
| (Seattle, Wash.), to succeed the late Robert S. Adams, 
whose death was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, 


| October 28, 1950. 


A. Lachlan Reed, English master, Phillips Academy 
(Andover, Mass.), will assume new duties in the sum- 
mer as principal, Northrop Collegiate School (Minne- 
apolis). 


Valeria A. Knapp, associate director, Winsor School 
(Boston), will sueceed Frances D. Dugan in the di- 
tectorship at the close of the academic year. 


Ernest E. McMahon, whose appointment as director 
of alumni affairs, Rutgers University (New Bruns- 
rick, N. J.), was reported in ScHoou anp Society, 


February 5, 1949, has been appointed dean of the 
Extension and Evening divisions, suceeding Norman 
Christian Miller who resigned on February 14. Mr. 
MeMahon will assume his new duties on July 1. Leah 
Boddie, dean of students, New Jersey College for 
Women, will be retired on June 30. Miss Boddie was 
appointed in 1926 as the first dean of students. Eliza- 
beth P. Thomas, assistant to Miss Boddie, will also 
retire on June 30 after 23 years of service. 


Sister M. Gretchen, of the department of English, 
the College of Saint Teresa (Winona, Minn.), on 
February 9 succeeded Sister Mary as registrar. Sister 
Mary, who had held the post since 1930, was recently 
elected councilor and general secretary of the Sisters 
of the Third Order Regular of Saint Francis, Roches- 
ter (Minn.). 


Ruth Bloomer and Martha Hill will again be joint 
directors of the Connecticut College School of the 
Dance (New London) that will open on July 9. Miss 
Bloomer, a member of the college faculty, and Miss 
Hill, of New York University, have announced the 
following staff that will be in residence for the six- 
week session: Mary Wigman will come from Germany 
to give advanced courses in techniques of modern 
dance, repertory, and performance; José Limon, tech- 
niques; William Bales, techniques and composition; 
Jane Dudley and Sophie Maslow, techniques of mod- 
ern dance; Doris Humphrey, dance repertory and per- 
formance and choreography; Louis Horst, musie com- 
position for dance; Theodora Wiesner and Delia Hus- 
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sey, dance for elementary and secondary schools and 
folk and square dance; Ruth Lloyd, introductory and 
advanced courses in rhythmic training and musical re- 
sources for dance; and Els Grelinger, dance notation. 


Harold Benjamin, John Edmund Brewton, and Stan- 
islav Velinsky were recently given new appointments 
in the George Peabody College for Teachers (Nash- 
ville, Tenn.). Dr. Benjamin, dean, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Maryland, will assume new duties 
as professor of education and head of the division of 
foundations of education at the opening of the summer 
quarter. Dr. Brewton, whose appointment as director 
of the college’s division of surveys and field studies 
was reported in ScHoot anp Society, November 7, 
1942, will also assume new duties at the opening of 
the summer quarter as head of the department of Eng- 
lish. Dr. Velinsky, formerly a member of the faculty 
in philosophy, Charles University (Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia), has been giving courses in comparative 
education dealing with the philosophical and historical 
background of the educational systems in European 
countries since the beginning of the winter quarter. 


Nicholas Ujlaki, formerly deputy director, Institute 
of Comparative Law, Péter Pazmany University of 
Budapest (Hungary), has been appointed professor 
of law, New Schoo! for Social Research (New York 
11), and will assume his new duties at the opening of 
the fall term. 


F. Pauline Hilliard was recently appointed associate 
professor of education, University of Florida. 


Changes in staff in the department of sociology and 
anthropology reported by Brooklyn College under date 
of February 21 were given as follows: Promotions 
to an associate professorship, Feliks Gross, and to 
assistant professorships, LeRoy Bowman and Robert 
Ehrich. Part-time visiting professors in the graduate 
division for the spring semester are: William Spencer 
Bernard, executive director, Citizens Committee on 
Displaced Persons; Samuel H. Flowerman, of the 
American Jewish Committee; Joseph K. Folsom, pro- 
fessor of sociology and economies, and John Vincent 
Murra, Vassar College (Poughkeepsie, N. Y.); and 
Clarence Senior, of the Government of Puerto Rico. 
Jerome Himelhoch, formerly of New York University, 
has been appointed to an instructorship. 


Harold W. Stoke, whose resignation from the presi- 
dency of Louisiana State University was reported in 
ScxHoo. AND Soctety, February 10, has been appointed 
director of an extensive long-range study of public- 
school teachers and their place in American society 
which will be conducted by the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools. Dr. Stoke, whose 
office will be at 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, 
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will work with a committee of which Mrs. Barry Bing. 
ham, vice-president of the Louisville (Ky.) Courier 
Journal and Times, is head. The other members of 
the committee are: Stuart Bradley, a member of the 
executive board, Louisiana Education Foundation: 
James IF’, Brownlee, a general partner of J. H. Whit. 
ney and Company; Mrs. Bruce Gould, editor, Th, 
Ladies Home Journal; Roy E. Larsen, president, 
Time, Ine., and chairman of the National Citizens 
Commission for the Publie Schools; Mrs. Samuel A. 
Lewisohn, chairman, Board of Trustees, Public Edy. 
cation Association; Agnes Meyer, a reporter on social 
problems for the Washington (D. C.) Post; Harry 
Scherman, founder of the Book-of-the-Month Club: 
Karl A. Menninger, a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees, Menninger Foundation; and Fred K. Hoehler, 
director, Illinois State Department of Public Welfare. 


Waldo E. Lessenger, dean, College of Education, 
Wayne University (Detroit 1), was elected president 
of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education at the meeting of the association held in 
Atlantie City in February. 


Harry W. Rockwell, president, New York State Uni- 
versity College for Teachers (Buffalo), will be retired, 
July 31, after more than 32 years of service. 


Admiral Herbert F. Leary, whose appointment as 
president, New York State University Maritime Col- 
lege (Fort Schuyler, the Bronx), was reported in 
ScHoot AND Society, December 1, 1945, will be re- 
tired, September 1. 


Harry N. Wright, whose election to the presidency 
of City College (New York) was reported in Scuoo. 
AND Society, December 27, 1941, will be retired, Au- 
gust 31,1952. Dr. Wright will reach the compulsory 
retirement age of 70 years on October 3, 1951. 


M. Lyle Spencer, first dean, School of Journalism, 
Syracuse (N. Y.) University, will retire at the close 
of the spring semester after 17 years of service. 


Joseph S. Illick, whose appointment as dean, New 
York State College of Forestry, Syracuse University, 
was reported in ScHoot anp Society, September 29, 
1945, will be retired in 1951 at a date to be deter- 
mined. Dr. Illick will have served the college both 
as professor of forest management and dean for more 
than 28 years at the time of his retirement. 


Clarence H. Faust, whose appointment as dean of 
the faculty of humanities and science, Stanford Uni- 
versity, was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, May §, 
1948, has resigned to accept a post with the Ford 
Foundation. 


Paul M. Hebert, whose appointment as dean of the 
university, Louisiana State University, was reported 
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in SCHOOL AND Society, October 22, 1949, resigned 
1 aad 
on February 1 and has returned to the practice of law. 


Raymond F. Howes, secretary, Cornell University, 
will leave the staff on June 30 to accept a post as 
staff associate with the American Council on Edu- 
cation. A. Henry Detweiler, professor of architec- 
ture, has been elected an associate trustee of the Amer- 
ican Schools of Oriental Research for a two-year term. 
The organization has also named Dr. Detweiler chair- 
man of the Jerusalem School Committee for 1951. 


John B. Whitelaw, whose appointment as professor 
of education and chairman of the department, the 
Johns Hopkins University, was reported in ScHOoL 
anp Society, June 14, 1947, has resigned to accept 
a post in the defense program in Washington, D. C. 


Edgar B. Wesley, professor of education, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, in “celebration of his 59th birth- 
day” has announced his resignation, effective in June. 
Dr. Wesley desires to devote his time to research, 
writing, and lecturing and will continue his interests 
and activities in the social studies. 


Lawrence Augustus Averill, professor of psychology, 
State Teachers College (Worcester, Mass.), has retired 
and is living at Ancestral Acres, Wiscasset, Maine. 


Ada Hart Arlitt, professor of child care and train- 
ing and psychology, University of Cincinnati, was 
given emeritus status, February 1, upon her retire- 
ment from the staff because of ill health. 


Henry J. Skipp, whose promotion to an associate 
professorship of modern languages, Denison Univer- 
sity (Granville, Ohio), was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, April 29, 1950, was retired, February 1. 
Professor Skipp, who joined the staff of the univer- 
sity in 1934, has been on sick leave for the past year. 


Walter Crosby Eells, who for the past four years 
has served as adviser on higher education on the staff 
of the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers 
with headquarters in Tokyo, having reached retire- 
ment age, terminated his service on March 6. Dr. 
Eells and Mrs. Eells plan to spend the next two years 
in travel, visiting universities in Eastern Asia, New 
Zealand, Australia, India, Africa, and Europe. Dur- 
ing this period they may be addressed: c/o Kenneth 
W. Eells, 3431 Congress Street, San Diego, Calif. 


Recent Deaths 

Mary Gamble Rogers, who resigned in 1935 as di- 
rector of the department of art, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, after serving the college for more 
than 25 years, died, February 26, at the age of eighty- 
one years. 


John Wesley Hornbeck, head of the department of 
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physics, Kalamazoo (Mich.) College, died, February 
27, at the age of sixty-nine years. Dr. Hornbeck had 
served as principal (1904-05) of schools in Illinois; 
instructor in mathematics (1906-08), Park College 
Academy; assistant in physies (1909-10) and instrue- 
tor (1911-13), University of Illinois; assistant in 
physics (1910-11), Cornell University; assistant pro- 
fessor of physics (1913-17), Carleton College (North- 
field, Minn.) ; and professor (1917-25) and head of 
the department (since 1925), Kalamazoo College. 


M. Helena Zachos, who had taught elocution, ora- 
tory, and debating at the Cooper Union (New York 3) 
from 1897 until her retirement in 1939, died, February 
28, at the age of ninety-four years. 


Coming Events 

The Grand National Forensic Tournament will be 
held at Mary Washington College of the University 
of Virginia (Fredericksburg), March 21-25. Di- 
rected by Warren G. Keith, associate professor of his- 
tory at the college, the tournament is conducted under 
the auspices of the Strawberry Leaf Society. Contests 
will determine the best speakers and readers in the fol- 
lowing fields: address reading, after-dinner, book-re- 
view, debate, declamation, dramatic reading, extem- 
pore, informative-speech, oration, and poetry reading. 
A special debate for Virginia colleges will be con- 
ducted in order to select a state champion team. 


The theme of this year’s convention of the Council 
of Guidance and Personnel Associations to be held at 
the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, March 26-29, will be 
“Personnel Resources for Improving Human Rela- 
tions.” Hilda Threlkeld, University of Louisville 
(Ky.), president of the council, is chairman of the 
Program Committee. Among the speakers will be: 
Arthur 8. Adams, president, ACE; Edith S. Sampson, 
member of the U. S. delegation to the General As- 
sembly of the UN; and William A. Avirett, vice-presi- 
dent of Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.). 


The 1951 annual Symposium of the State Univer- 
sity of New York on “Man’s Loyalties and the Amer- 
ican Ideal” will be held, April 6-7, at the Eastman 
Theatre, Rochester. These meetings are planned as 
an extension of the university’s educational program 
for the citizens of New York State. 


Other Items 

The National Catholic Educational Association 
moved its offices on January 22 to 1785 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Fenn College (Cleveland 15) reported in February 
that it “has been entirely separated from the Cleve- 
land YMCA by a vote of the trustees of both organi- 
zations.” 
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e 
BARTON, MARY NEILL (Compiler). Reference : Lid 
Books: A Brief Guide for Students and Other Users of KNELLER, GEORGE F. The Education of the Mezican sche 


the Library. Pp. 99. Enoch Pratt Free Library, Bal- Nation. Pp, xi+258. Columbia University Press, New mun 


timore, Md. 1951. 75 cents, quantity rates. 
A second, revised edition, this differs from other publica- 
tions of the type in the fact that it is addressed to the lay- 
man and not to the librarian, emphasizing the contents 
and usefulness of the publications rather than technical 
matters. 

e 

The Blue Book of 16mm Films. Pp. 172. Educational 

Sereen, Inc., 64 E. Lake Street, Chicago 1. 1951. 
$1.50. 
Twenty-sixth annual edition; an indexed compilation of 
7,200 16mm motion-picture titles tells the user where to 
get every film listed. 

e 

BRYAN, ARTHUR H., AND CHARLES G. BRYAN. 

Principles and Practice of Bacteriology. Pp. xv +410. 
Illustrated. Barnes and Noble, Inc., 5th Avenue and 
18th Street, New York 3. 1951. $1.75. 
Fourth edition, completely revised. 

= 


‘‘Direetory of International Scientific Organizations.’’ 
JNESCO Publication No. 619. Pp. xiii+224. Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York 27. 1950. $1.00. 
This directory has been prepared for the use of specialists, 
and it is hoped that it will be of assistance to them in 
their work. 

e 

DOLCH, EDWARD WILLIAM. Psychology and Teach- 
ing of Reading. Pp. vii+513. The Garrard Press, 
119-23 West Park Avenue, Champaign, Ill. 1951. 
$3.00. 
Second edition. During the 20 years since the first edition 
of this book was published, much has been thought and 
learned about reading. The author has consolidated the 
knowledge contributed by many teachers, together with the 
results of all available experimental studies, and his own 
continued observation of children who are learning to read. 


e 
GILLEN, PAUL BATES. The Distribution of Oceu- 
pations as a City Yardstick. Pp. xiii+144. King’s 
Crown Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. 1951. 
$2.75. 


York 27. 1951. $3.50. 

This is the outgrowth of investigations covering a period 
of 6 yeurs, during which time the author made sever, 
trips to Mexico for a total of more than 18 months. On 
two of these occasions he conducted 30 graduate students, 
teachers, and specialists on’ educational trips, traversing 
5,000 miles of varied terrain. 


McCLUSKEY, F. DEAN. The A-V Bibliography. Pp. 


ix+185. lIilustrated by Darcy Hayman. Wn. ¢. 
Brown Company, 915 Main Street, Dubuque, Iowa. 
1950. $2.75. 

The need for a comprehensive bibliography of the litera- 
ture on audio-visual instruction has been apparent for the 
past decade. This publication is offered in response to 
many requests for an index of reference. 


McINTYRE, LLOYD BRUCE. Elementary Drawing 


for Elementary School Children: An Introduction to 
Graphic Expression. Pp. 24. Illustrated. 50 cents. 
Graphic Expression: The Teaching and Utilization of 
Drawing for Educational Purposes. Pp. 8. Illus 
trated. The Teaching of Drawing tn Elementary 
Schools. Pp. 7. The Author, 548 S. Reese Place, 
Burbank, Calif. 1950. 
° 


Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools. Pp. 


x+ 100. NEA and the American Association of School 
Administrators, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 
6,D.C. 1951. $1.00. 

A report of the Educational Policies Commission on the 
role of the public schools in the development of moral and 
spiritual values as suggested by the Department of Class- 
room Teachers, NEA. 

e 


MORISON, SAMUEL ELIOT, AND HENRY STEELE 


COMMAGER. The Growth of the American Repub- 
lic. Vol. I. Pp. xvi+825. Vol. II. Pp. xvii+974. 
Illustrated. Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 11. 1950. $11.00. 

This fourth edition, revised and enlarged, covers the period 
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from the origin of man in America up to the presidential 
election in 1948. 
e 
vEA Tours 1951. Pp. 29. Division of Travel Service, 
“NEA, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
1951. 
During the past five years more than 2,000 NEA members 
have discovered that travel especially planned for people 
who wish to see beyond the “sights’’ can be a rewarding 
adventure and that competent tour directors can change 
a few weeks into a period filled with new and important 
experiences. 
e 
REMMERS, H. H. (Editor). ‘‘ Motives and Aptitudes in 
Education: Four Studies.’’ Studies in Higher Edu- 
cation No. LXXIV. Pp. iii+63. Division of Educa- 
tional Reference, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
1950. 
The first study in the brochure is contributed by E. M. 
Bennett and A. J. Drucker on engineering education ; sec- 
ond, by H. S. Belman and R. N. Evans on trade and indus- 
trial education ; third, by Mildred L. Fitch, A. J. Drucker, 
and J. A. Norton, Jr., on testing in large lecture classes ; 
and fourth, by G. D. Pred, on orientation test results in 
technical courses. 
e 


SCHWARTZ, JOHN C., JR. Evaluative Criteria for 
an Audio-Visual Instructional Program. Pp. iii+39. 
Wm. C. Brown Company, Dubuque, Iowa. 1950. 75 
cents. 

The criteria are based on the relation of the use of audio- 
visual materials “to the philosophy and objectives of the 
school system and to the needs of the pupils and the com- 
munity,” rather than upon the quantity and incidence of 
use, 

@ 

SINNOTT, EDMUND W. Science and Religion: A 
Necessary Partnership. Pp. 23. The Edward W. 
Hazen Foundation, 400 Prospect Street, New Haven 11, 
Conn. 1951. 

This essay was delivered as one of the Lyman Beecher 
Lectures on Preaching at the Yale Divinity School on 
April 19, 1950. 

o 

SNADER, DANIEL W. Algebra: Meaning and Mastery. 
Book Two. Pp. v+500. The John C. Winston Com- 
pany, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7. 1950. 

Book Two not only includes all of the major topics that 
are appropriate for a second course in algebra, but also 
treats extensively certain topics that are considered by 
many schools to be in the nature of enrichment materials. 


SWIFT, ERNEST H. Introductory Quantitative Analy- 
sis: Principles and Selected Procedures. Pp. ix +534. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11. 
1951. $3.90. 

This was written initially to provide text material for a 
one-semester course in which a smaller number of espe- 
cially selected illustrative procedures and methods would 
be more intensively treated, especially with regard to 
fundamental chemical principles and reactions, than is 
usually the case. 

@ 


‘Tomorrow’s Schoo] Needs: Research Service in Edu- 
cation.’ Bulletin 75, No. 28. Pp. v+40. Illustrated. 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 
1951. 
This explores certain well-defined needs now existing in 
the public schools of the Commonwealth, with an accom- 
panying forecast of the more urgent demands for the im- 
mediate years ahead. 
® 

‘Women’s Bureau 1950 Handbook of Facts on Women 
Workers,’? U.S. Department of Labor Bulletin No. 
237. Pp.x+106. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 1950. 30 cents. 


WOODY, THOMAS. Liberal Education for Free Men. 

Pp. viui+296. The University of Pennsylvania Press, 
5436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 4. 1951. $4.00. 
In this study of liberal education the author adopts the 
illuminating method of describing the ideals and practices 
of educators in different lands and epochs in the history 
ot our civilization. 
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MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


Summer 


LANGUAGE 
SCHOOLS 


MIDDLEBURY, VT. 


JUNE 29 - AUGUST 16 


FRENCH ° e ITALIAN 
RUSSIAN ° ~SPANISH 


Acquire a real mastery of a foreign language both 
spoken and written. Obtain a thorough under- 
standing of the foreign country’s institutions, litera- 
ture and culture. Do this through the famous 
method of segregation and concentration pioneered 
and maintained for 35 years by Middlebury Col- 
lege. Effective teacher training, or preparation for 
international service. Graduate courses taught by 
native teachers with foreign and American univer- 
sity experience. 

Pledge yourself to use no English during seven 
week course. Earn a Master’s degree or a Doc- 
torate, while enjoying the beauty of the Champlain 
valley in the foothills of the Green Mountains. 


For complete bulletin and other information, write: 
OFFICE OF THE SUMMER SCHOOLS 
Middlebury College, Middlebury 7, Vt. 
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THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 350 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 











For a profitable, stimulating summer 


ENROLL FOR 
HOPKINS 


41st Summer Session 
June 25 - August 4 


SMALL CO-EDUCATIONAL CLASSES at Hopkins 
make it possible for you to enjoy the stimulating ex. 
perience of close and friendly contacts with instructors 
who are recognized authorities in their fields. 


GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE courses in 
education and the various subject-matter fields are 
available. Valuable laboratory experience offered by the 
Demonstration School located on the University’s beauti- 
ful 100-acre wooded campus in the heart of Baltimore’s 
finest residential section. 


RICH CULTURAL RESOURCES in centrally-located 
Baltimore offer you “extras” such as: concerts in the 
Rose Garden of the Museum of Art, recitals at Peabody 
Conservatory, priceless art collections at the Baltimore 
Museum and Walters Gallery. Extensive library facili- 
tics at the University, Enoch Pratt, Peabody and Mary- 
land Historical Society. Close to nearby metropolitan 
centers and historic Annapolis. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG TO: Director 
of the Summer Session, The Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore 18, Maryland. 


REGISTRATION from APRIL 1 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 




















SOCIAL STUDIES INSTRUCTION 


By Maurice P. Moffatt, State Teachers College, 
Montclair, N. J. 


Primarily a how-to-do-it text, designed for 
Methods courses in Social Studies, History, 
and Geography in the secondary schools. It 
contains hundreds of worthwhile “do’s” and a 
large number of wise warnings in the form 
of “don’ts.” Every chapter offers practical 
and direct teaching material and every phase 
of the social studies is treated in the light of 
modern trends and thinking. All new tech- 
niques are discussed, and old methods brought 


completely up to date. 
Published 1950 524 pages 58” x 88” 


SOCIAL STUDIES FOR CHILDREN 
IN A DEMOCRACY 


By John U. Michaelis, University of California 
(Berkeley) 


A new up-to-date text giving both recent trends 
in social studies instruction in the elementary 
schools and a review of the latest research in 
the field. Among the many topics discussed 
thoroughly and incisively in the book are: the 
use of workable groups processes in the social 
studies, the newest practices in social studies 
programs which develop democratic citizen- 
ship, illustrative examples of new types of 
evaluative devices, and the application of the 
child development information to the different 
grade levels. 


Published 1950 466 pages 6” x 9” 


Send for your copies today! 


PRENTICE-HALL INC. 70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 
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